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of thoroughness and clear thinking, and the collec- 
tions of the Museum furnish the students with an 
inexhaustible source of inspiration. H. E. 




Head of a Warrior Greek, fifth century B. C. 

Anonymous gif I, 1918 

A Relic of the Periclean Age 

THE marble head of a warrior, illustrated 
above, possesses an interest quite out of pro- 
portion to its diminutive size. It is a fragment 
from a relief, probably a frieze, representing a scene 
of combat. Its greatest length is only three and a 
half inches. The material, Pentelic marble, and 
the fact that it was acquired by the donor in Athens 
some twenty years ago, suggest that the head is 
from the sculptural decoration of an Athenian tem- 
ple. And this is amply confirmed by the style of 
the carving ; there can be no doubt that we have 
to do with an Attic work of the Periclean age or 
the period of the Peloponnesian war. It is perhaps 
possible to go farther, and identify the temple which 
the head helped to adorn. Not many buildings 
can have been erected in Athens in the second 
half of the fifth century B. C, with a sculptured frieze 



or metopes at once of such fine quality and of such 
small size. In fact, we can name only one : the 
little Ionic temple of Athena Nike, or " Wingless 
Victory," at the entrance to the Acropolis. This 
has a frieze slightly under eighteen inches in height, 
with battle scenes carved in relief on three of the 
sides. A comparison of the head with casts of a 
part of the frieze (exhibited in the corridor on the 
ground floor leading to the Classical wing) shows 
that it meets the requirements exactly as regards 
scale and depth of relief. Mr. A. H. Smith, who 
has been kind enough to examine a cast of the head 
in connection with the four slabs of the frieze in the 
British Museum, reports that it cannot be joined to 
any of the figures on them, but agrees that " in scale 
and style it looks very tempting " Whether it 
belongs to one of the figures still in place on the 
temple remains to be seen. Even if its exact posi- 
tion cannot be determined the theory need not be 
rejected since portions of the frieze are entirely lost. 

The temple of Nike Apteros stood intact until 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, when it 
was pulled down by the Turks and its stones used 
to construct a battery in anticipation of the Venetian 
attack under Morosini in 1687. The four slabs of the 
frieze now in the British Museum were acquired by 
Lord Elgin early in the nineteenth century. Some 
years later, after Greece had regained her in- 
dependence, the Turkish fortifications were removed, 
and it was found feasible to rebuild the temple 
almost entirely with its original materials, except for 
the cornice and roof. The frieze, unfortunately, is 
in a very damaged condition, and, except for the 
slabs in London, has hardly received the attention 
it merits. Executed a few years later than the 
sculptures of the Parthenon and Theseum, it shows 
an advance in freedom and pictorial quality. The 
groups of fighters are lively and varied in composi- 
tion and the figures are modelled with extreme deli- 
cacy in high relief, producing effective contrasts of 
light and shade. All the heads on the extant slabs 
are either broken off or mutilated, a fact which 
gives the new fragment additional importance. 

The head is shown for the present in a miscel- 
laneous series of fragments of Greek sculpture which 
has recently been installed in Case 1 in the Late 
Greek Room. L. D. C. 
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Portion of the frieze of the Temple of Nike Aptews, Athens (from a cast) Fifth century B. C. 



